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Visitors to London are invited to 
The Piccadilly Auction Rooms 
(Calder House) to inspect the display 
of ancient Silver, Jewels and 
Antiques collected from the Ancestral 
Homes of England. To obtain the 
full value of your treasures, employ 
the Auctioneer with expert knowledge 
of values, and one who studies the 
customer’s interest before his own 
personal gain. Although it may seem 
paradoxical, it is nevertheless a fact, 
that if you wished to buy you could 
not do better than attend my rooms 
or instruct me to purchase on your 
behalf. It is simply a case of one 
person buying what another one 
wishes to sell that enables me to per- 
form a double service to the advan- 
tage of both buyer and seller. 


I have a fleet of motor cars and 
staff of experts constantly touring the 
country visiting the homes of the 
hard-pressed fixed income classes, 
who are compelled to part with their 
treasures in order to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of the tax collec- 
tor. For 21s. two of my representa- 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone : Vycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
adine cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 


| Men’? in Arabia. 


sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters | 


for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 








WE heartily congratulate the Editor of 

Antiquity and his contributors on their 
new number. It starts out with Dr. Hooton’s 
discussion of the ever-fresh enquiry, Where 
did Man originate ?—a discussion which ends 
by rejection of the theory of a central 
Asiatic area whence the protohuman (is this 
now an accepted word?) stocks were dis- 
persed, in favour of the view that the Medi- 
terranean zone and Northern Africa 
the scenes of great part of anthropoid 
development. Dr. Hooton seems inclined to 
believe that more than one anthropoid form 
made progress towards humanity. Profes- 
sor Mawer has an article on Place-names 
and Archaeology in which, among several 
other matters of great interest, is suggestion 
of a new interpretation of -stone in some 
place-names, grounded upon the Hursting- 
stone, or Abbot’s Chair at Woodhurst, 
Hunts. Dr. Randall Maclver works out in 
a substantial paper the debt which later 
civilization owes, chiefly through Rome, to 
the Etruscans. ‘‘The name of Rome,’ so 
he concludes, ‘‘ itself is probably Etruscan.”’ 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood in ‘Christian 
Vikings’ sets out reasons for believing that 
in the ninth century Viking settlers very 
largely embraced Christianity, in however 
imperfect a way, with the result that their 
sons and grandsons in certain districts of 
northern England became founders of 
churches. The Editor fulfils the promise 
made in the first number of this review and 
sets out, trenchantly too, his reasons for 
disagreeing with M. Salomon  Reinach’s 
interpretation of the finds at Glozel, which 
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he pronounces sans fagon to be forgeries. 
Mr. C. W. Stevens writes about Ancient 
Writers on Britain, and Flight-Lieutenant 
Maitland about the ‘‘ Works of the Old 
Professor Sayce sets out 
the present position of the Aryan Problem- 
‘fifty years after.” The short articles 
grouped under the heading ‘Notes and 
News’ are valuable, and most of the papers 
are provided with excellent illustrations. 
The Mercure de France for June 15 
contains an illustrated article by Dr. A. 
Morlet entitled ‘ Premiéres Hypothéses sur 
le Systéme de Numération des Glozéliens’ 
which, accepting the authenticity of the 
finds and their neolithic origin, proceeds to 


| discover in the scratches and crosses upon 


them a scheme of numeration which may 
even with some plausibility be guessed to 
be decimal. This is all very well, if the 
fundamental case for genuineness could be 
satisfactorily made out. We fear the pros- 
pect of doing so is not bright. 


‘HOSE who are interested in the Roman 
Empire, and particularly in the armies 

of defence and occupation which have left 
traces in so many parts of Europe may like 
to note the article on the Worship of 


| Mithras by Lieut.-Colonel Spain, published 


~~, | in the July Cornhill. Colonel Spain presents 
were his topic most sympathetically and with 


careful reference to archaeological discoveries. 


| In conclusion he hazards two suggestions: 


| teristic cross-legged 


first, that the worship of Mithras continued 
in secret into the Middle Ages, and secondly 
that the cross-legged effigies on tombs are 
in some sort a reminiscence of the charac- 
attitude adopted for 
statues of the Mithraic Dadophori, or Torch- 
bearers, who stood on each side of the bas- 
relief of the Killing of the Bull in the 
Mithraic temples. Mr. J. R. Macphail 
contributes to this number a_ pleasant 
sketch—well illustrated from Boswell’s 
letters and  Boswelliana generally — of 
Dr. Johnson’s unique admirer. Another 
good article—first of a series—is Mr. 
H. R. Cumming’s description of Hunt- 
ing Experiences in Rhodesia, in which he 
introduces the reader to a truly formidable 
Boer hunter, Jan van der Stell, called 
Zwaart Haart Jan (Black Heart Jan) and 
by the natives Kanamusa, which is to say 
the Cruel. 


THIS last week has seen the celebration 
of two great centenaries—of three even, 
if we are not too minutely, pedantically 
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accurate about dates and count with them 
the recurrence of a total eclipse of the sun 
visible in England after two hundred years. 
On the one hand there was the thirteenth 
centenary of the foundation of York Minster, 
on the other the five hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the University of 
Louvain. Both bring to the imagination a 
series of noble figures: Edwin and Tatta 
and Paulinus, and the old Northumbrian 
noble who said the unforgotten word about 
the sparrow flying for one moment from 
darkness to darkness through the light and 
cheer of the King’s hall; and for Louvain 
the masters of fifteenth century theolo- 
gical learning. On the bookplate of the 
volumes which have been given by Germany 
in reparation for the destruction of 1914 
Louvain has put the happy motto Sedes 
suplentiae non evertetur. 
HE April—June number of the Journal 
of the Society of Army Historical 
Research strikes us as one of the best. It 
begins with a first instalment of ‘ A Treatise 
on the Art of War’ composed by Thomas 
Audley and given to Edward VI. Thomas 
Audley, a brother of the Chancellor Audley, 
was at one time Provost-Marshal of Guisnes, 
and later Lieutenant of the lower town of 
Boulogne. Lieut.-Colonel W. St. P. Bun- 
bury, who makes this contribution to the 
Journal inherited the MS. of the text from 
his grandfather, and presented it to the 
British Museum, where there is also a second 
copy which differs slightly from this one. 
Colonel Bunbury suggests that this is the 
original draft, and that it was _ possibly 
taken down from dictation; it is a rather 
wordy, conversational production, but most 
readable and interesting. It is followed by 
the Gunmakers’ Charter (never before 
printed) from a copy, in which the seven- 
teenth century spelling has evidently been 
modernized. A pleasant feature of the num- 
ber is a coloured portrait of Wolfe from 
a painting by an unknown artist done after 
Wolfe’s return from Louisburg in 1758, and 
the last considerable portrait from life—now 
in the possession of Dr. J. Clarence Webster 
of Shediac. Other good items are a ballad 
on the battle of Warburg, from the 
‘* Madden ’’ Collection at Cambridge, and 
in particular Major Scobie’s_ well-stored 
article on the Caithness Fencibles. 
\ ANY of our readers must cherish kindly 
memories of Andrew Tuer and his col- 
lections of old children’s books. He died 


early in 1900 and the greater part of these 
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collections was dispersed in the summer of 
that year, but last Monday at Sotheby’s 
several good examples of children’s books of 
the early nineteenth century which yet 
remained were offered for sale by the execu- 
tors of his widow. There were Charles 
Lamb’s ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ (1811), the 
rare first edition in the original wrapper 
with eight plates and the folding sheet of 
music (£120); and William Godwin’s ‘ The 
Looking Glass’ (1805) with plates by 
Mulready (£20 10s.), with a collection of 
113 modern facsimiles of old horn-books 
(£34) and a copy of Tuer’s ‘ History of the 
Horn Book’ with about 230 original letters, 
documents, drawings, prints, etc., inserted 
(£42). : 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 

From 

The Britifh Journal. 
SATURDAY, July 1, 1727. 

Last Week came on a Trial in the Court 
of King’s Bench at Weltminster, between 
Col. Churchil and Col. Chartres: The former 
had given the latter one Guinea in Hand, 
for a promiffory Note of 100 Guineas, 
payable whenever he, the faid Col. Chartres, 
should, after the Date thereof, play at 
Hazard. Col. Chartres alledged, for the 
Non-payment, that he never did play, but 
only betted. The Plaintiff maintained, that 
Betting at Hazard was playing. And fo the 
Jury found it. And Col. Churchil obtained 
a Verdict for the Payment of the faid Note. 

On Saturday laft 94-Felons Convict were 
carried from Newgate, to be embark’d for 
the American Plantations. 

Last Sunday-Night Mr. Ellis, a Brick- 
maker, going home to his House at Hogfdon, 
was attack’d by the Dog and Duck near 
Bunhill-Fields, by two Foot-pads, who 
prefented their Piftols at him, one on each 
Side, and took from him Six Guineas and 
his Watch; before he got home they met 
him again, and it being dark, attack’d him 
a fecond Time; but upon his telling them, 
that he had paid them their Demands a 
little before, and mentioning Particulars, 
they parted very civilly, shook Hands with 
him, and wifh’d him well home. 

We hear that upon the Erecting of a 
Turnpike at Bristol, the Colliers refufed to 
pay for paffing thro’ with their Coals for 
that City, and pulled it down again. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GOLDSMITH AND ‘A COMES 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’ 


(LIVER Goldsmith is known to have writ- 
ten two histories of England, namely, 
‘An History of England, in a Series of 
Letters from a Nobleman to his Son,’ an 
anonymous work in two volumes published 
by Newbery in 1764, and ‘The History of 
England, from The Earliest Times to the 
Death of George II,’ in four volumes, pub- 
lished by Davies in 1771. It now seems that 
another anonymous publication on the same 
subject should be added to the list. In 
March 1765 (the advertisement appeared 
simultaneously in the St. James’s Chronicle 
and the London Chronicle for March 23—26) 
James Dodsley offered for sale a book the 
second part of which may, I think, be safely 
attributed to Goldsmith. The title-page of 
the work reads as follows :— 
Tue | Geography and History | 
tind: | Done in the Manner of | Gorpon’s and 
Samon’s Geographical and | Historical Gram- 
mars. | Ix two parts. | In the First Part, Each 
County is considered under the | following 
Heaps: viz. | 

‘he Name, Chief Towns, 

SITUATION, Noblemen’s Sats, 

AIR, Curiosities Natural| 


Som, and Artificial, 
COMMODITIES, Remarkable Persons, 
RIveRs, Various PARtIicuLars. | 


To the Whole is prefix’d. | A complete Map, 
from the latest and best Observations, | shew- 
ing the Chief Towns, Rivers and Roads, both 
direct | and across, &c. | atso, | A Separate Map 
of the Roaps, of the CHanneL, and a | Plan of 
Lonpon. | The Secoxp Part contains | A Concise 
History oF ENGLAND; | or, THE | gg TIONS of 
the British ConstituTtox. | And, 
Ixrropuction to the Wuoxe, | A clear and dis- 
tinct View of our ConstituTIOoN, and every | 
Branch of the LeGIsLaTuRE. = Lonpon: | 
Printed for J. DopsLey, in Pall- Mall. M.DCC.LXV.| 


(I have Professor K. C. Balderston to 
thank for first identifying this work in the 
British Museum.) 


Since I have seen only a photostatic copy 
of the title-page and the second part of this 
work, no complete description is possible. 
The book is an octavo, the title-page (photo- 
static copy) in my 
8 in. by 4 7/8 in. 


to do with Goldsmith. The second part ' 


| blank 
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covers pp. 247— 297, 3 as follows: fly-title for 
the second part (A ConctsE History | 
or | EnGuanp; | or, THE | ReEvoLuTIoNns | 
OF THE British CoNnstTITUTION. | ), the 
reverse, pp. 247-248; introduction 


| (with half-title at top of first page), pp. 


| of Cromwell ’ 
| of William of Orange. 


|‘ Concise History,’ limited 


| Series of Letters ’ 
or Ene- | 


249-259; text (with half-title repeated at 
top of first page), pp. 260-397. Signatures, 
R4-Cc{7], in eights. 

That Goldsmith was the author of the 
second part of this work is highly probable 
both from internal and external evidence. 

1. Internal evidence.—The ‘ Concise His- 
tory’ appears to be little more than an 
abridgement of the ‘ History in a Series 
of Letters.’ The introduction covers the 
period from the earliest times to the acces- 
sion of William the Conqueror, and the his- 
tory itself is devoted to a brief account of 
all the reigns (including ‘‘ The Usurpation 
’) from that point to the death 
Presumably that 
monarch was the last to witness a ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion’ in the constitution, and hence the 
as it is by the 
sub-title, fails to follow the ‘ History in a 
to its conclusion at the 
accession of George IiI. The text of the 
former work follows that of the latter so 


i closely that many parallel passages might 


be given to illustrate the methcd of abridge- 
ment. To conserve space, however, I have 
selected two sets of passages which seem to 
me sufficiently typical. The first set have 
been chosen because they represent a simi- 


‘larity of opinion rather than a _ mere 
similarity of fact. The second set contain 
in common a _ simile of which Goldsmith 


by Way of |} 


possession measuring | 
The first part has nothing | 


seems to have been fond, and which another 
abridger would hardly have copied so closely. 
The first two extracts pass judgment on 
Magna Charta. 

“Concise History,’ p. 282: 

By this charter the commonalty seemed to 
have no share in the government; they were 
only styled as moveahle possessions, and were 
passed away from one lord to another, like 
the sheep and oxen that grazed the farm... 


‘Series of Letters,’ 1764, vol. i. p. 97: 

. the commonalty had no share in the 
legislature, they were passed away, with the 
lands on which they were born, by their 
haughty possessors: they were reckoned only 
as the sheep, oxen, and other moveable posses- 
sions, which were upon the estate. 


The next two passages conclude in each 

work the account of the reign of Charles I. 
‘Concise History,’ p, 371: 

however, even from these terrible 

efforts [the civil wars], happiness at length was 
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soon to arise, as the transparency of sicsiie 
seems to arise from previous fermentation. 


‘Series of Letters,’ vol. p. 43: 

. . yet these ie Bane wy on length ended in 
domestic Thappiness and security; the laws 
became more precise, and the subject more 


{ 
| 


ready to obey, as if a previous fermentation in | 
the constitution was necessary to its subsequent | 


refinement. 


(See also for further use of this simile in 
Goldsmith’s writings, Gibbs, ‘The Works 
of Oliver Goldsmith,’ 1884, vol. iii. p. 501, 
and vol. iv. p. 183.) 

Even a cursory examination of the text, 
then, points to a common authorship for the | 
two ‘works. 

2. External evidence.—The ‘ Concise His- | 
tory,’ moreover, seems to fill a definite gap 
in Goldsmith’s bibliography. Until recently 
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script, ‘‘ I shall call to see you on Wednes- 
day next with copy, &c.’’ (See Forster, 

‘Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith,’ 1877, 
vol. i. p. 341). Since the thirty guineas 
he received on Aug. 8 seems, however, to 
represent payment in full, this cry of dis- 
tress perhaps went unheeded. No doubt the 
publisher knew with whom he had to deal. 

If we may premise, then, that the ‘ Con- 
cise History’ is Goldsmith’s, its appearance 
in the same volume with a compilation by 


| another hand may require a word further 


in explanation. 


In the contract for the 

‘ Chronological History of the Lives of 
Eminent Persons’ already referred to, — 
ley reserved the right to print the work ‘ 


whatever manner or size he shall think 
| fit,. ..’’ This privilege he has apparently 
assumed, and even though it be supposed 


it has been supposed that the contract, dated | 


Mar. 31, 1763, by which Goldsmith agreed 


““to write for James Dodsley a book called | 


a Chronological History 


of the Lives of ' 


Eminent Persons of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or to that effect, . ”’ (See Prior, 
‘ Life of Oliver Goldsmith,’ vol. i. pp. 465— | 


466) had come to nothing. No work exactly 
fulfilling this description has indeed come to 
light. In a receipt, 
however, Goldsmith acknowledges 
“received from Mr. James Dodsley thirty 
guineas for writing and compiling an history 
of England, .”? (See K. C. Balderston, 
“A Census of the Manuscripts of Oliver 
Goldsmith,’ N.Y. 1926, p. 31, for the des- 
cription and location of this receipt). The 
relation between this receipt and the original 
contract is a matter of conjecture. Probably 
the harassed hack-writer was too busy to 
supply the two volumes octavo which were 
required of him by the terms of that agree- 


ment. There is little reason to doubt, how- 
ever, that the ‘Concise History’ is the 
work for which Goldsmith was paid the | 


thirty guineas. Thirty 
which Dodsley agreed to pay in the original 
contract (three guineas a sheet) would ac- 
count for ten octavo sheets, and the ‘ Concise 
History ’ 
sheets of actual text. The sum, then, would 
represent payment in full for such a work. 


consists of slightly more than nine | 


dated Aug. 8, 1764, | 
having | 


guineas at the rate | 


Another fragment of correspondence gives | 


evidence of a business connection between 
Dodsley and Goldsmith in 1764, and may 
relate to the same transaction. 

dated Mar. 10 of that year, 
assures the publisher that he will 
as a favour if 
guineas per bearer,”’ 


In a letter 
Goldsmith 
“take it 
you can let me have ten 
and he adds in a post- 


that the ‘ Concise History’ came of a later 
contract, it seems likely that the publisher 
would have carried over the provision. 

R. W. Serrz. 


ENGLISH COOKERY BOOKS : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(See ante cxlvii. 367.) 


A FEW books have been noted since the 
supplement given in the number for 
Nov. 22, 1924. 

1587. ‘‘ The Good Husvvifes Jevvell ’’ by 
Thomas Dawson. The earliest edition pre- 
viously seen was 1596. 

1587. A Book of Cookrye by A. W. The 
earliest previously seen was 1591. A volume 
containing these two books and also the 
second part of ‘The Good Husvvife’s 
Jevvell’ (1585) was sold at Sotheby’s on 
April 7, 1925 and was bought by Dr. Rosen- 
bach for £280. 

1621. A Booke of Cookerie, containing 
many of the best and choicest ‘workes that 
are used at this day, both of the French and 
Dutch fashion, never before in print till this 
time. London. printed for Thomas Dewe 
and are to be sold at his shop in Saint 
Dunstan’s Churchyard. 1621. Sold at 
Sotheby’s April 1927. 

1696. Cookery Refin’d, or, The Lady 
Gentlewoman and Servant Maids useful Com- 
panion. 1. Containing the curious arts of 
dressing all sorts of Flesh, Fish and Fowl, 
various ways, after the newest mode with 


their proper seasonings, sauces, garnishes, 
serving up and carving. 2. The experienced 
Pastry Cook, in all particulars. To which 
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is 5 aibalh the art of Pickling Fruits, Buds, 
Herbs, Flowers, Roots, Stalks etc., by Mrs. 
A. M. a lay Practiser of this curious art. 
London printed for G. Conyers at the Ring | 
in Little Britain and Jo Sprint at the Blue 
Bell. 
advertisement at the beginning of ‘The Art 
of Angling’ and ‘ The experienced Fowler ’ 

which appeared in 1696 and 1697. The book 


| 


Price 6d. The book is dated by the | 


was sold at Sotheby’s for £25 on 1 July, | 


1925. 

1747. The accomplish’d Servant Maid, by 
Eliza’ Johnston. 

1752. Bradshaw’s Valuable Family Com- 
panion. 

1753. The Gift of Comus, or Practical 


Cookery, Number 1, by Jassintour Rozea. 
Edinburgh, 

1755. Professed Cookery by Ann Cook, 
Newcastle. This is the earliest dated edition. 
1756. The Compleat Cook, Market Woman 
and Dairy Maid by Jassintour Rozea, Prin- 
cipal Cook to the Jate Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset. 

Dear Nelly, learn with care the Cook’ry 
And mind the easy Precepts I impart. 


Art, 


1766. A Collection of the most approved 
Receipts for Pastry. Second edition, Aber- 
deen. 

1767. The art of Modern Cookery dis- 
played. This is the first edition of a book, 


afterwards called ‘The Professed Cook.’ 

1771. The Court and County Confectioner. 
Second Edition. This is the first edition 
to give Borella as the Author. 


| Dr. 


| William 


| P.C.C. 26th Nov., 1646 (151 Twisse). 


of Deptford, potter; none of the names you 
require occur in it from. 1731 to 1808. The 
administration of John Parry, of Kent, in 
1769 belongs to this pedigree. The Perys 
you mention are Perrys not Parrys. They 
probably came from Worcestershire as their 
arms, Three pears on a bend, are the same as 
those of the Perrys of Martin-Hussingtree. 
Colonel John Pery, of Blackheath, in his 
will, proved in 1732 (114 Bedford), mentions 
Edmond Halley, but does not speak of 
him as a relative. 


One of his daughters is named Pyke. She 
is certainly the Ann Perry who married 
Isaac Pyke in 1713-14. The John Pery 
mentioned in Isaac Pyke’s will is John 
Pery, D.D., Rector of Ash, Kent, son of 
the above mentioned Colonel John. Capt. 
Pery, of Thorpe, is brother to 
Colonel John, and married Dorothy, daugh- 
ter of Michael Pyke. Martyn Pike is witness 
to the will of James Pery, of Frittenden, 
Kent, dated 13th Nov., 1642, and proved 
There 


| is connection between these Kentish Perys 
' and the Perys of Thorpe, but what I have 


| not yet been able clearly to ascertain. 


1771. A new present for a Servant Maid, 
by Mys. Hayward. This is the first dated 
edition. 

1780. A complete collection of Cookery | 


Receipts, (consisting of near Four Hundred) | 


which have been taught upwards of Fifty 
Years with great Reputation, by Susanna, 
Elizabeth and Mary Kellet, Newcastle-upon- 
yne. 


1806. The Young Woman’s Companion 
and Instructor, Manchester. 
1832. Cottage Comforts, by Esther 
Copley. 
A. W. Oxrorp. 


PARRY, PERRY AND PYKE 


FAMILIES. 
IEUT.-COL. G. S. Parry, of Eastbourne, 
kindly wrote me, 31 Oct., 1909, as 
follows :- 


a have a pédigree of Isaac Parry, | Apr., 


I have 
also all the Perry wills, P.C.C., before 
1809, and these are the only references to 
the names Pyke and Halley. I believe these 
Perrys died out in the male line.” 


Abstracts of the wills of Michael Pyke 
(dated Feb. 20, 1631) and of Isaac Pyke 
(dated Jan. 5, 1730) were given at 10 S. 
vill. 44, 

Lieut.-Col. G. S. Parry wrote me again, 
14th Aug., 1910, making these comments :— 

‘T came the other day across a Chancery 
Suit [Butt Pery (Whittington, 336), 4 
Feb. 1689], in which it was stated that one 
Wm. Pery, gent., was exor. to the will 


| of Michael Pyke, clerk, together with Am- 
| brose Alfield, D.D. Turning to my pedigree, 


| Michael 


| John 
| Isaac Pyke, 


I found that Capt. William Pery, of Thorpe, 
Surrey, married Dorothy, daughter of 
Pyke, of Cranley, Surrey, clerk. 
This William Pery is brother to the Colonel 
Pery, whose daughter Ann, married 
so that if Isaac is the son of 


| Michael, as I surmise he may be [ ?], he and 


| his wifa would have been cousins. . . . 


| Susannah 


The 
only other note I have is that the will of 
Parry, widow, of Leytonstone, 
Essex, mentions her daughter, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Halley Benson Milliken. The 


| will is proved 13 Nov., 1784 and dated 25 


1780. There is no connexion that I 
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| 
know of between this family and the Parrys | 
of Deptford.’’ (See 10S. iii. 6; 11 S. x. | 
9.) 


A marriage licence was issued in the 
Faculty Office, Knightrider Street, ‘‘ Doc- | 
tors’ Commons,’’ London, 27 Feb. 1713/4 to | 
Isaac Pyke and Anne Perry; also one 14 
June, 1703, to John Jones and Susannah 
Pyke. The latter (‘‘ Susan’’) was probably 
a daughter of Richard Pyke (ob. 1726). The | 
name John Jones occurs in will of Francis | 
Halley, jun. (dated Oct. 22, 1717; proved 
Aug. 5, 1718, by William Pyke, power | 
reserved to Richard Pyke). See The Genea- 
logist, new series, xxv. 14 (July, 1908). 

Evcene F. McPIke. 

5418, Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 


| Maude, died at Cannes, 10 Jan., 1862. 


of the names of the parties are rubricated 
The permanence of the colouring on indoor 
inscriptions may be due to its environment. 
The best example I know is in St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, on the north wall, 
underneath the Palmer monument. It is a 
brass to the memory of Hartwell John 
The 
colour is more distinct than on the Aglionby 
stone, but it shews signs of pitting, due 
perhaps to the application of corrosive 
polishes on the brass. Your readers may 
know of other instances of rubricated initial 
letters in out-of-door gravestone inscriptions. 
G. W. Wricut. 


‘URIOUS BOOK BINDINGS.—In Bran- 
der Matthews’s ‘ Bookbindings Old and 


| New’ (New York 1895) he speaks of certain 
| freak examples of his day: napkins, samples 


UBRICATION IN CHURCHYARD 
INSCRIPTIONS.—The note on the, 
family name of Aglionby at 12 S. ix. 141, | 
reminds me of two examples of this I recently | 
saw. The will of Edward Aglionby, proved 
December, 1703 (Degg 205) is at Somerset | 
House. The name occurs on a memorial 
in the south-west part of the churchyard 
of the ancient church of St. Laurence,, 
Upper Caterham, which is now being re- 
paired under the advice of Prof. Eeles, and 
the Surrey Archaeological Society. It is 
upon this gravestone that I wish to comment, 
as it bears the only example I have seen 
of an inscription in a churchyard treated 
with rubricated initials. The inscription is 
cut upon a delicately carved headstone sur- 
mounted by a Cornish cross. There is an 
initialled footstone, and the whole is sur- 
rounded by iron railings. The memorial 
generally is in a state of neglect, and half 
hidden by a jungle of noisome weeds, though 
the rest of the churchyard is neatly mown. 
The inscription reads: 
Henry A. Aglionby, Esqr.. of Dunnery, in | 
the County of Cumberland. Died July 31, 1853. 


Aged Ixiii. Also Mary Ann Aghonby. Wife | 
of the above. Died March 17, 1859. Aged | 
Ixxiii. | 

The red pigment used for the initial | 
letters is now only just visible. In view 


of the frequency with which coloured initials 
are used for inside memorials and_ their 
striking effect, there must be some good 
reason for the rarity of their occurrence in 
churchyards. By a coincidence there is, 
just across the road in the churchyard of 
the modern church of St. Mary, a_head- 
stone 


inscription in which all the letters 


of what the book dealt about, and other 
unorthodox materials were used for cover- 


| ings, while enameled panels, miniatures, and 


tiles were let into the boards. He mentions 
a copy of Hugo’s ‘Napoleon le Petit’ 
ironically embellished with one of the em- 


| broidered bees from the throne drapery of 


Napoleon III. He goes on to suggest, 
‘“Gautier’s ‘ Une Nuit de Cleopatre,’ that 
strange tale of fhe serpent of old Nile, might 
fitly be protected by the skin of the crocodile; 
and Captain Bourke’s book about the 
‘Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona’ 
seems to call for an ophidian integument.” 
Other works might appropriately use the 
skins of seals, kangaroos, dogs, cats, ’coons, 
whales and_ sharks. **The skin of the 
chameleon, for example, how aptly this 
would bedeck the orations of certain profes 
sional politicians! How well the porcupine 
would suit the later writings of Mr. Ruskin! 
How fitly the black bear would cover the 
works of Dr. Johnson, ‘ author of the con- 
tradictionary,’ as Hood called him!’’ 

He does not mention human skin, but it 
seems to have been used not infrequently. 
Arthur Hayden, writing in The Bookworm 
about 1902, lists volumes to be found in the 
Exeter Museum and the library of Bury St. 
Edmunds, and that at Mexborough House 
bound in the hides of a murderer, a poisoner 
and a witch. He quotes from a tradesman’s 
account in a book in the infirmary library: 
‘“Bristole, June, 1828.—Richard Smith, 
Esq., Dr. to H. H. Essex. To binding in 
the skin of John Horwood a variety of 
papers relating to him, £1 10s.; the same 
being lettered in Latin on each side of the 
book, ‘The true skin*of John Horwood.’ ” 
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Mr. Hayden repeats a remark of Carlyle’s, 
perhaps not to be taken literally, that nobles 
could laugh at the theory in Rousseau’s ‘ The 
Social Contract,’ but their skins went to 
bind the second edition of the book. He 
further mentions a pack of playing cards 
exhibited at the Chicago Exposition of 1893, 
manufactured from the skin of some cap- 
tured Indians. 

A slightly later note in The Critic, re- 
printed in The Book-Lover, iv, 256 (New 
York 1903), tells of the fancy of Dr. F. 
Stockton-Hough of Trenton, N. J. for 
human skin bindings. He owned at least 
six. His ‘ Catalogue des Sciences Médicales ’ 
was half-bound in skin from a man’s back. 
A woman who died of consumption furnished 
covers for four volumes on gynecology. And 
a duodecimo was half-bound in tattooed 
skin from the wrist of a man who died in 
the Philadelphia Hospital. Dr. Stockton- 
Hough in each case did his own tanning. 
Skin from the back is coarse grained; that 
from a woman’s thigh is almost indistin- 
guishable from pigskin. These books were 
then in the library of the Philadelphia 
Hospital, into the possession of which the 
doctor’s collection passed. 

Paut McPuHartr. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


OHN ZIZKA: WARRIOR OF GOD.— 

As may be expected, the estimates of 
the stormy Hussite leader’s life and charac- 
ter vary considerably. Raman Catholic 
opponents considered him a _ monster of 
cruelty and rapine, while Utraquists and 
Taborites beheld in him a Divine champion. 
Byron among others mentions the foolish 
story of ‘* Zizka’s drum.’’ 

According to some authorities, this name 
is a contraction of Zikmund (Sigismund) ; 
others think it is a personal name like 
Cocles (i.e., lwseus, one-eyed). Zizka is said 
to have fought as a private soldier at the 


battle of Tannenberg (Griinwald) on July | 


15, 1410, when Jagailo (Jagellon) and Vitoft 
(Vitold) inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Teutonic Knights Swordbearers. 


comrades, and the remaining sound eve was 
pierced by an arrow at the siege of the castle 
Rabi, familiar to me during visits to the 
Sumava (Bohmerwald). According to tradi- 
tion, Zizka was born under an cak at 
Trocnov, near Budejovice (Budweis), where 
his mother took shelter from a thunderstorm 
while gathering mushrooms. Blacksmiths 
attached chips from the tree to hammers 


He lost an | 
eye either in battle or at play with youthful | 


in the belief that their strokes would be 
augmented. A chapel in honour of St. John 
the Baptist was erected on the spot, and is 
popularly known as the Zizka chapel. A 
devotee of the Utraquist rite, Zizka after- 
wards signed himself Bratr Jan z Kalicha 
(Brother John of the Chalice). 

The portraits of Zizka also vary in detail. 
Sometimes he is depicted as short, thickset, 
with a round beardless face, and at others 
as cf large frame, bony, with a prominent 
aquiline nose, and a mass of beard. Usually 
a shade marks the loss of an eye, as on the 
statue on the square at Tabor, but I have 
| seen a portrait with two sound eyes. He 
; was identfied with one of his Taborite 
colleagues, Chval Machovicky, and one por- 
trait is styled ‘‘ Jchann Chwal_ genannt 
Zizka, Herr von Machowitz und Troznow ’’ 
jin Mr. F. M. Capek’s historical study in 
| Czech (Budejovice, 1924). 

‘N. & Q.’ inserted my note (11S. vi. 465) 
|on the supposed discovery of his skull and 
other remains at Caslav, where he was 
| buried, but I understand that this contro- 
'versy is not finally settled. 
On account of ingratitude, Zizka resclved 
| to destroy Prague which he more than once 
|saved from the Emperor  Sigismund’s 
‘“crusaders.’’ Jaroslav Vrchlicky, in his 
poem ‘ Zizka pred Prahou’ (‘ Zizka before 
Prague’) describes the mental conflict in 
‘the breast of the Hussite chief: present 
, treachery, a glorious past, future destruction. 

He distinguishes the varicus sounds, bells 

from the towers, roar of trumpets, move- 
ments of troops, and the ‘‘ Warriors of 

God’’ war-song. He appeals to his guide, 
| who describes to the sightless warrior the 
| processicns of children, townsfolk and mag- 
nates and the future Archbishop Jan 
| Rokyeana begins his appeal for mercy for 
the citv. Zizka curbs his wrath, and with 
a wave of his hand cries ‘‘all is well, go, 
Prague is pardoned’? (nuz dobre, jete, 
odpusteno Praze). There is reason for think- 
ing that this scene is not historical. 

Francts P. MarcuHant. 


HE BEDFORD LEVEL.—-On 29 June, 
1658, Robert Hampscn of the Inner 
| Temple sold to Thomas Duckett of Steeple 
| Morden, Cambs, for £450, one hundred and 
| twenty acres, part of 200 acres of late fenny 
| and surrounded grounds described in the 
Lott Book (8th lot) as part of Swaffham 
| High Fenn, and also five acres in Swaffham 
| Prior or Swaffham Bulbecke (9th lot, No. 
| 15), all part of the 95,000 acres given by 
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Act of Parliament to W iliam Earl of Bed- 
ford, Edward Russell his brother, Robert 
Henley decd. and Robert Castle in return 
for *‘ dreyninge of the great Levell of the 
Fennes.”” Warranty was given against 
claims by Mark Bradeley gent. and the repre- 
sentative of Sir Thos, Hampson, the 
grantor’s father. The deed shows that it 
was, according to the Act of 1649 (which 
revived the title of the Earl), entered in 
the book kept by Tho. Bland, the Register 
and Clerk of the Ear] and his participants 
and co-adventurers, on 30 June, 1658. 
R. S. B. 


A PLURALIST RECTOR.—The following 

notice of the death of a pluralist rector 
may be of interest to students of ecclesiastical 
history. It is taken from the Hertfordshire 
Mercury of July, 1859. 

The late Rev. G. 'T. Pretyman, 
Wheathamstead, whose death is announced in 
our obituary this week, appears to have been a 
inost fortunate sinecurist. A correspondent of 


the Times gives a list of the preferments held | 


by him, with the amount of the revenues, and 
the dates from which they were held by the 
deceased :— 


£ 3. d. 
Chancellor of Lincoln, 1814 ........ soos 1,742 15 3 
Prebendal Stall of Stoke, 1814 ......... 268 0 0 
Rector of Wheathamstead and Har- 

MEMEO. TEIE cccssesenscess<s*+scsoccceeess 1,591 0 0 
Perpetual Curate of Nettleham., 1814 45 0 0 
Rector of Chalfont St. Giles, 1817 ... 859 0 0 
Canon of Winton, 1825 .........---+++..se0e Yoo 0 0 


With four houses for residence. 

Thus (says the writer) it will appear that the 
“ross income received hy Mr. Pretyman during 
the last 45 years amounted to upwards ot 
226,0001. It is to be hoped that these prefer- 
ments will now be more fairly distributed. 
‘ ()XFORD BAGS.’’—It might be well to 

save from oblivion a Frenchman’s im- 
pression of present day fashion at Oxford. 
In describing M. Doumergue’s visit and his 
arrival at All Soul’s College on 17 May, the 
correspondent of the Echo de Paris (18 May, 
1927) recorded the presence in the quadrangle 
of ‘Une foule d’ étudiants vestonnés de 
tweed et portant les larges pantalons 
juponnant en flanelle grise ou greseille qui 


sont 2 la mode & Oxford.’ 
| a a a OP 


HE LEIGHS OF WEST LEIGH, CO 
LANCS.—Peter Leigh who died in 1657, 
aged 64 married Mary, dau. of Robert Tip- 
ping of Manchester, and by her had issue :— 
Thomas his heir; Peter and Richard who 
Edmund; Wil- 


died without issue; Samuel ; 
liam ; 


James, and Elizabeth. 


rector of 


‘ten by his 
|who was a daughter of the above Thomas 
| Mantle and Ann Rickard. 
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From this family iiesiides Thomas Leigh 
of Wallgate, Wigan, whose immediate 
ancestors ‘lived at West Hall, High Leigh, 
near Wigan. 

Thomas Leigh, the eldest son of the above 


Peter Leigh, married Margery—and_ had 
issue a son, Robert Leigh, and _ two 
daughters. 


Robert Leigh, the son, was born at Wigan, 
was, at the age of twenty-four appointed 
Collector of Excise at Hull, a responsible 
and highly lucrative office at that time; he 
was a cousin of Sir Robert Holt Leigh of 
Hindley Park near Wigan, and married 
Elizabeth Cliff of West Ham, by whom he 
had issue: 

1. John 


Porter L., married to Jemima 


| Williams and had a son and daughter. 


2. Ann L., b. 1782, married Sept. 7, 1801 
Thomas Mantle Rickard* 


3. — L., married Thomas Mawhond. 
4, L., married William Jessop. 
5. — L., married Charles Hayes. 


The foregoing particulars were given me 
by Mr. Chas. Mantle Lofthouse, being writ- 
mother, Mrs. Ann Lofthouse, 


Another member of the Rickard family 
told me some years ago that the above men- 
tioned Leighs were also connected with the 
Leighs of Stone Leigh Abbey, Warwickshire, 
but I have no proof of this. 

Hy. FirzGEraLtp ReEyNozps. 


OHN STIRLING AUTOGRAPH.—It 
may be worth while to preserve the 
sige: lines in ‘N. & Q.’ They appear 
in Catalogue 30 of McLeish & Sons, book- 
sellers, copied from a note written in a copy 
of ‘The Booke of Common Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacraments. And 
other parts of divine Service for the use of 
the Church of Scotland,’ and ‘ The Psalter, 
or Psalms of David,’ Edinburgh, Robert 
Young, 1636-7, a copy of exceptional in- 
teiest, as it has the seventeenth century 
autograph of John Sterling, Laird of Kip- 
pendavie, and the following lines in his 
hand— 
“T, John Stirling, aught this book 
the Grace of God upon me look 
And if this book be stolen or missing 
give it again for God his blessing. 
And if you doe not as I say 
Remember me on the prod day 
and if ye do not as I tell, 
Remember me ye paines of Hell. 
O. Masport. 


~? See ‘ Rickard of Tickhill” ante p. 455. 
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$ ‘ 
Readers’ Queries 
A SECOND TALE OF A TUB’: A 
44 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE.—I 
was attracted to this book, as a Welsh col- 
lector, by its sub-title sounding so Welsh. The 
title-page of the copy which fell to my lot 
runs thus (leaving out a long quotation from 
Rabelais, Book iv, Chap. vi.):—‘‘ A Second 
Tale of a Tub: or The History of Rebert 
Powel the Puppet-Show-Man. London: 
Printed for J. Roberts near the Oxford 
Arms in  Warwick-Lane. 1715. Price 
3s. 6d.’ There is no intimation as to who 
the author was. In my copy of Stockhouse’s 
‘Memoirs of the Life &c. of Dr. Francis 
Atterbury,’ 1727, there is ‘‘ A catalogue of 
books printed for H. Curll, over-against 
Catherine Street in the Strand,’’ and among 
them appears:—‘ A Second Tale of a Tub: 
Written by Thomas Burnet, Esq., price 
3s. 6d.” Turning Thomas Burnet up in 
Lowndes I _ find:—‘‘ Burnet, Thomas: 
Second Tale of a Tub; or, the History of 
Robert Powel, the Puppet-shew Man. Lond. 
1715, 8vo. with a frontispiece, 5s. A satire 
on Sir Robert Walpole, ascribed to Thomas | 
Duffet.”” If there is much probability in | 
this ascription it is strange that the com- | 
pilers of the ‘ D.N.B.’ could not ascribe some | 


later year than 1678 for Duffet to have | 
flourished in. Who was the author of this | 
book ? 


T. Lurecuip Jongs. 


‘ATS PURRING.—Do cats purr to them- | 

selves, or to somebody else? And do 
cats purr while sleeping? I have the im- 
pression that purring is called forth in short | 
fits by somebody who does something that | 
pleases the cat. However, two French 
novelists of some standing seem to think | 
differently. René Bazin, in ‘Ma Tante 
Giron’ describes a thot summer afternoon 
in the salon of a French country house; a 
young woman sits by the window, half- 
asleep, sewing, and a cat is curled up on a 
cushion | 
On n’entendait que le ronron de Fragonard | 
pelotonné sur un coussin, le bruit sec de | 
Vaiguille pergant l’étoffe et le bourdonnement | 
Vune guépe qui grimpait le long des vitres. 
La téte de la jeune fille se penchait, a petites 
chutes, vers son épaule, et ses yeux se fer- 
maient. 

Under conditions which sent a young | 
woman to sleep over her work, would not | 
the cat be likely to be asleep also, and da | 
sleeping cats purr? 
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Andre Lichtenberger, in ‘Le Noél du 
Bonhomme Noél’ describes the return of 
Father Christmas to his cottage, which he 
has shut up while on his Christmas rounds. 

Les volets sont clos et solides. Un petit feu 
couve sous la cendre; les yeux mi-clos, le chat 
ronronne au fond du fauteuil. Le maitre n’est 
pas encore de retour, 

Enter Father Christmas, and Minet. 

ouvre l’oeil, le referme, ronronne plus haut 
et se rendort. 


S. R. 
(SHEMICAL TEST FOR DEATH - 
~“ FLUORESCEIN (see cli. 254 = s.v. 


‘ Memorabilia).—Of what drug is the subcu- 
taneous injection? A physician suggested 
it might be ‘‘ fluorescein,’”? but had never 
seen it in use All that ‘ Chambers’s 
Twentieth Century Dictionary’ says about 
it is—‘‘ a coal-tar poison little used in dye- 
ing, the colour not being fast.” If fluores- 
cein is the drug in question, can any corres- 
pondent say whether it is easily procurable, 
or is obtainable only by a medical man or on 
his prescription ? 
HARMATOPEGOS. 
REDERICK TATHAM’S WIFE.—Can 
any reader supply the dates of marriage 
and death, as also the parentage and maiden 
name of the wife of Frederick Tatham, eldest 


| son of Chas. Heathcote Tatham, 1772—1842, 


a famous architect ? 
Frederick Tatham, 1805-1878, a sculptor, 


{and later portrait painter, exhibited forty- 


eight pictures in the Royal Academy be- 
tween 1825-1854. He was the intimate 
friend of William Blake, of whom he wrote 
see H. G. B. Russell’s 
‘ Letters of William Blake,’ 1906. The chil- 
dren of the marriage of which I now seek 


| particulars were a son, Herbert, Quarter- 


Master, R.A., who went to Canada; and 
two daughters, Frederica, and Gertrude, 
who were both dead, unm., by 1917, and 
perhaps a good deal earlier. 

HENRY CURTIS. 


EACOCK FOLK LORE.—E. G. Boulen- 
ger in ‘A Naturalist at the Dinner- 
Table’ remarks that ‘‘ a wealth of folk-lore, 
superstition and religious belief is asso- 
ciated’? with the peacock. The mythology 
of Greece, as he says, is full of allusions 
to it, “‘ and in our own country knights once 


| registered their vows with one hand placed 


upon the dead body of one of these birds.” 
How is this last custom to be accounted for, 
and what is the interpretation of the peacock 
in early Christian tomb frescoes? I should 
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be glad of any detail of sisnnel folk-lore, 

and also of any discussion on the subject 

whether in books or articles in periodicals. 
G. W. H. 


SIR WYLLAM CAMOYSE.—The family 

of the knight thus given in Berner’s 
‘ Froissart,’ i. 174, appears to be unknown 
to the genealogists. It is suggested that one 
of the Camoys family may have gone north 
into Scotland. I wonder if any of your 
readers are better informed. 

C. BLACKWELL. 


RATES ”’ : ITS MEANING. —In 
Thomas Jordan’s ‘Divine Raptures’ 
(London 1648), in the poem ‘ The Soule in 
Love with Christ’ (p. 26), occur the follow- 
ing lines: 
What though the earth for me prepares 
A prefent from her golden Quarres, 
And braggeth of her “earely gaines, 
ixhaufted from her filver vaines? 
What though fhee fhew her painted brates 
And bids me fmell her violates? . 
What is the exact sense of brates? 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


JINDOWS OF THE SOUL.’’—Cicero 
(‘de Orat’ iii. 221) wroie ‘‘ Imago 
animi vultus, indices oculi’; and Milton 


(‘11 Penseroso’) ‘‘ Thy rapt soul sitting in 
thine eye,’’ while Mr. Gurney Benham says 
that ‘‘ The eye is the mirror of the soul ”’ is 
a proverb. Who first wrote of the eyes as 
the windows of the soul? 
‘*Remark (€’’ to his ‘Fable of the Bees,’ 
says, ‘‘ As the eyes are the windows of the 
soul, so this staring impudence, etc.’’ 
Joun B. WarNewRIGHT. 


pD®: BEATTIE AND DAVID GARRICK 
—I possess the following letter of 
interest :— 

Be pleased to accept of this little Poem 
[what was this?] as a small tribute of respect 
from one who loves your character and ad- 
mires your talents. Solicitous as I have been, 
these many years, to he in some degree known 
to you, I should hardly have ventured to take 
this liberty if I had not heard from Lord 
Marstield that you have been pleased to speak 
favourably of ‘‘ The Minstrel.’ 

Wells Street, 

Oxford 


JAMES BEATTIE. 
toad No. 64, 
20 August, 1771. 

David Garrick, Esq. 

This letter would appear to refer to some 
poem published subsequently to ‘The 
Minstrel.’ 

T. Cann HuGHeEs, F.s.A. 


Lancaster. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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(XE 1Z.--In any recital of a proclamation 
of old time, how should this word be 
read? O yes? or as it would be pronounced 
in modern French ? 
C. OW. 
Ce ROKE FAMILY.—A family of this name 
—spelt variously in ancient documents 
Croc, Crok, Crooke or Crook—held the manor 
of Hazelbury, co. Wilts, from some time in 
the twelfth till the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 
Can any of your readers inform me what 


| arms this family bore? 


Aubrey, speaking of Hazelbury Manor 
House, says:—‘‘ Old Coates in the Hall 
window. I thinke, Blue, 3 lioncells ramp. 
argent.’? Does his vague recollection ccrres- 
pond with any coat known to have been used 
by any branch of the Croke family? His 
description does not correspond with the 
arms of any of the families who subsequently 
held the manav. 
GEORGE KipsTon. 

Box, Wilts. 


ARTOLOMMEO’S ‘LAMENTATION’ 
’ AT FLORENCE.—Could any of your 


Hazlebury Manor, 


| readers give the history of the above paint- 


Mandeville in | 


ing in the Pitti Gallery, as to how long 
it has been there, and where it came from? 
i venture to suggest it has no connection 
whatever with Bartolommeo, and that there 
is no one who could support such a statement 
by an atom of proof. Vasari’s description 
of the picture Bartolommeo painted for S. 
Gallo in 1517, more agrees with Sarto’s 
Pieta in the same gallery. I feel sure the 
‘Lamentation’ is a copy (whoever painted 
it) of a half-size one painted by Raphael 
when he was but 10 years old, in 1493, at 
Florence. Vasari is in my opinion to be 
more relied on than modern writers as to 
Raphael’s childhood. 
H. C. 8. 

J. REYNOLDS.— 

Some years ago a cartoon of the 
‘“* Resurrection ’’ said to be by Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, was found in a mansion in Hertford- 
shire. Do any of your readers remember 
seeing the account of the discovery, and 
could any one say where the cartoon is—or 
was found ? 

H. C. 


((UNDLETOWN.—Wanted, the origin of 
this place-name—in New South Wales, 
Australia 


(\ARTOON BY SIR 


ERNEST CUNDELL. 
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Replies. 


JAMES GALLATIN’S ‘A GREAT 
PEACE MAKER.’ 
(clii. 159 s.v. ‘ Hours of Evening Meals.’) 
Tuls book is not merely amusing and 
entertaining; it is also, as stated by 
the Jate Lord Bryce in his introduction, 
“on the social as well as the political side, 

. a contribution to history ”’ (p. xii). If, 
however, as J. R. H. attempts to show at 
the above reference, the authenticity of the 
book is open to suspicion, then of course 
its social and political value disappears, or 
at least is diminished. Hence J. R. H’s 
arguments deserve careful examination. 

He says (the italics being mine) that the 
book, when published in 1914, ‘‘ purported 
to be the diary of James Gallatin, the son 
of Albert Gallatin’’; that ‘‘ James, the 
diarist, is said to have accompanied 
father, and to have acted as his Secretary, 
though in 1813 he was only seventeen years 
old ’’; and that gt ‘‘ contains a number of 
official letters, despatches, etc., which are 
probably genuine enough.’”’ A memorandum 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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may not have been the usual dinner-hour in 
the Gallatin family. 

But, according to J. R. H., ‘‘ among the 
entries in the diary itseli are many expres- 
sions that seem to me to throw doubt on its 
authenticity as a whole’’; among the ex- 
pressions ‘‘ that strike me as not ringing 
true are the following,” which I take in order. 

(a) ‘*‘ Nothing doing re mediation ”’ (p. 
10). See the ‘O.E.D.’ under ‘‘do, 34,” 
where the extracts run back to about 1300. 

(bv) ‘Court functions’? (p. 94). The 
‘OQ. E. D.’ records ‘‘ function’ in the sense 
of a religious ceremony as early as 1640, but 
in the sense of a public ceremony not until 
1864. It is a fair guess that the transference 
in meaning from a religious to a public cere- 


| mony took place long before 1864, though no 


his | 


earlier instance (except the one in dispute) 
has been recorded. 


(c)  ‘“Serviette’’ (p. 168). ‘‘ Surely,” 
J. R. H. remarks, ‘‘‘serviette’ is a Vic- 
torian vulgarism.”’ What more natural 


than that a person living in Paris in 1820 
should employ the word? But as a matter 
of fact its use goes back to 1489. ‘‘ The 


| older use of the word,’’ says the ‘O.E.D.,’ 


written in the third person by Albert Galla- | 


tin (the father of James) on May 9, 1813. 
reads: ‘‘ At 3 p.m. sailed from New Castle 
on board the ship Neptune. . We are 
in all 34 persons on board, viz., Albert 
Gallatin and James A. Bayard, ministers 
of the United States; George M. Dallas, 
George B. Milligan, John P. Todd, and 
James Gallatin, their secretaries,’’ 


(printed in the late Henry Adams’s ‘ Life | 


of Albert Gallatin,’ 1879, p. 493). 


1879 in H. Adams’s edition of the ‘ Writings 
of Albert Gallatin,’ 3 vols. Thus J. R. H.’s 
scepticism on these points is without foun- 
dation. 

Scores of dinners are recorded in the diary, 
but in only two instances is the hour men- 
tioned. On Jan. 10, 1823, a dinner at Fon- 
tainebleau was ‘‘ over at 8 o’clock ”’ (p. 230); 
but a dinner given on Jan. 26 by 
the Gallatins to the Duke and Duchess of 
Orleans and others was ‘‘not until 8 
o'clock’? (p. 234); and J. R. H. asks: 
“Can it be confirmed that in France a hun- 
dred years ago, eight o’clock was the 
fashionable dinner-hour for Royalties ?’’ All 
this entry proves is that on a particular 
day the dinner, which was at the Gallatin 
house, was at eight o’clock, which may or 


Most, | 
if not all, of the documents were printed in | 


| (p. 213). 





pag ple than 1888 has been recorded. 


“é 


was exclusively Scotch. In the 19th 
c. it was re-established with the French 
spelling (at first only as a foreign term). 
It may now be regarded as naturalized, but 
lately has come to be considered vulgar.” 
Lady Morgan in 1818 and Joanna Baillie 
in 1821 employed the word. 

(d) “1 really think Father pulls his 
leg’? (p. 184). Apparently no earlier exam- 
But that 
is a belated instance, for the present writer 
remembers it at least fifteen years earlier. 

(ce) ‘* What transpired I do not know 
This misuse of ‘‘ transpire,”’ says 
the ‘O E.D.,’ apparently begain in the U.S. 
about 1800,’’ and gives extracts dated 1802 
(American), 1804 (American), 1810 (Eng- 
lish), etc. 

(4) ‘‘T am intrigued”? (p. 206). The 
context (too long to quote) shows, I think, 
that Gallatin used the word in the sense 
of ‘‘ puzzled, perplexed,’’ a meaning recorded 
in the ‘O.E.D.’ from 1610 on. 

(gq) ‘Myr. Baring would drink my wife 
and boy’s health, this nearly broke me up” 
(p. 264)—that is, overcame him. The ‘ Cen- 
tury Dictionary’ records an example of 
‘‘broken me up” from Poe, undated but 
before 1849. Examples of ‘‘ break up,” in 
various senses, will be found in the ‘ O.E.D.,’ 
running back to 148% 


” 
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J. R. H. also points out that ‘‘ the 
diarist splits his infinitives.’’ This 
may be distressing, but the fact does 


not affect the authenticity of the diary, for 
Englishmen have been splitting their infini- 


tives for over six hundred years: see 
American Journal of Philology, 1882, iii. 
17-24. 


Finally, in Feb., 1827, the diarist wrote: 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


““ We dined with ‘the Duke of Devonshire | 


yesterday. Snappy Charles Greville, 
always asking questions and taking notes, 
was there. A book called ‘ Vivian Grey’ 

appeared last year. There were many 
surmises as to who the author was... It 
now turns out to be by a quite unknown 
youth called Disraeli, a Jew. Greville had 
the audacity to say that he knew 
who the author was from the first” 
(p. 167). On this passage J. R. H. com- 
ments: ‘In the light of that unknown youth’s 
subsequent history, it seems an odd circum- 
stance that his maiden essay in fiction 
should be the only contemporary book to be 
mentioned by the diarist; and one is almost 
tempted to doubt whether the paragraph 

. was indeed written a century ago.” 
Surely, it is unreasonable to expect a man 
writing in 1827 to anticipate ‘‘ that unknown 
youth’s subsequent history ’’; nor must it 
be forgotten that James Gallatin, though 
bright enough, was not bookish, and, though 
his father ‘‘ thought well of’ ‘ Vivian 


| the Duke 
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17th June in the dais Lines, therefore 
he had previously ridden Copenhagen to and 
from Wavre at an early hour on June 18.” 

As | had occasion some years since to go 
very carefully into the question of Welling- 
ton’s proceedings cm the night of 17-18 
June, 1815, and found nothing to corroborate 
the legend of his having ridden over to 
confer with Blicher, I will be grateful if 
Miss FAIRBROTHER will state what were the 
two public occasions to which he refers. 

Mr. J. C. Ropes inserted the following 
note in the third edition of his ‘ Campaign 
of Waterloo’ (1893)— 

Since the publication of this book the writer 
has been put in possession of facts which have 
fed him to reverse his opinion of the truth of 
the story that the Duke of Wellington rode 
to Wavre on the evening of the 17th of June, 


1815. 
Myr. Ropes wrote 25 July, 


1899, as follows :— 

I wrote the preface to the third edition, in 
fact, mainly to call attention to the fact that 
I was now, in my third edition, rejecting the 
story of the Duke’s ride to Wavre on the even- 
ing of the 17th. 


He went on to refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Ccltman, a barrister, who said that he 
remembered his father, Mr. Justice Coltman, 
telling the story and saying that when on 
a visit to Strathsfieldsay in 1838 he had heard 
himself tell it. That, however, 


to me on 


| amounts to no more than hearsay. 
Grey,’ there is no evidence that James had | 


in print in 


The story first appeared 
(1835), and 


Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Napoleon ’ 


| has since been frequently repeated; but it 


read it. He spoke of it merely because he 
had met Charles Greville, who had talked 
about it. To me the passage rings true, for | 


it is exactly what one would expect James | 


Gallatin to say. 

Diaries cannot be scrutinized too closely. 
Some stand the test well; others do not. 
Thus all entries in Pepys’ diary were, so 
far as I am aware, written on the dates 
assigned; but many passages in John 
Evelyn’s diary were not written until long 
after the dates attached to them. I read 
James Gallatin’s diary soon after its publi- 
cation and have just re-read it, with 
J. R. H.’s criticisms in mind; and in my 
opinion every entry was written on the date 
specified. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


WELLINGTON BEFORE WATERLOO 

(clii. 440).—In her note upon the two 
chargers, Copenhagen and Marengo, Miss 
FatrBRoTHER writes that ‘‘Wellington, it 
must be remembered, stated publicly on two 


cecasions that he had spent the night of the 


| judge § 


| the Duke was asked ‘ 


seems to have been forgotten that the first 
Ear] of Ellesmere, who was closely associated 


| with the Duke of W ellington, referred to 


Lockhart’s statement as unfounded in a 
notice of the life of Bliicher which he--Elles- 
mere- ope 9g to the Quarterly Review, 
vo], Ixx. 464. 

All eo. gon OO evidence in support of 
the story is set forth and analysed by Mr. 
Ropes in the third edition of his ‘ Campaign 
of Waterloo,’ pp. 237-242. He finishes 
with an extract from notes of conversations 
with the Duke of Wellingtcn made by the 
sir John Gurney, who died in 1845, 
in one of which it is recorded that when 
‘whether a story was 
true of his having ridden over to Bliicher the 
night hefore the battle of W aterloo and 
returned on the same horse, he said: ‘ No; 
that was net so. I did not see Bliicher the 
day before Waterloo.’ ”’ 


Monreith. HERBERT MAxweELL. 
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“t OSPITALIS ”’ (ciii. 296, 355).—John 

Aubrey, writing in 1678, says that 
“at the parish priests’ houses in France, 
especially in Languedoc, the table-cloth is 
on the board all day long, and ready for 
what is in the house to be put thereon for 
strangers, travellers, friars, and pilgrims; 
so ’twas, | have heard my grandfather say, 
in his grandfather’s time ’’—MS. 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, in Hone’s 
‘Table-Book,’ 1827, i. p. 390. Possibly we 
had a similar custom in England. We must 
bear in mind that Aubrey is describing 
English customs. 

S. O. Appy. 

The following extracts from ‘ Parish 
Priests and their People in the Middle Ages 
in England’ by the late Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K., 1914), throws light on this 
matter :— 

At Kelvedon, Essex, a special chamber was 
provided for the entertainment of guests, and 
at Kingston-on-Thames a stable for six horses 
was attached to the vicarage house. This was 
no doubt needed because the one was on the 
high-road from London into Essex, and the 
other on the high-road from London into 
Surrey. and so westward, and the accommoda- 
tion was needed for travellers. In those times 
there were no inns at convenient distances 
along the main roads of the country, nor even 
in the towns, except in some of the largest. 
Few people travelled except on business, so 
that hospitality was little liable to abuse; and 
travellers sought entertainment for man and 
horse at the monasteries and the parsonage 
houses, 

It was regarded as a duty of the clergy to 
“entertain strangers”? and to be “given to 
hospitality’; and the duty was fulfilled 
ungrudgingly, without fee or reward, and 
entailed a heavy charge upon the income of 
the clergy. One of the common reasons which 
a monastery alleges for asking the bishop to 
allow them to impropriate an additional bene- 
fice is that their expenditure on the entertain- 
ment of travellers is beyond their means; the 
country rectors, also, in their remonstrance 
against the exactions of the popes, complain 
that they will be left without means to fulfil 
their duty of hospitality; and the matter is 
very frequently alluded to and illustrated by 
examples of medieval history. Off the great 
roads, the rector would put an extra pewter 


platter and horn drinking-cup on the board | 


for an accidental passenger who claimed hos- 


pitality—he brought his own knife and there | 
were no forks—and gave him a liberal “ shake- | 


down ” of clean straw, or at best a, flock mat- 
tress, in a corner of the hall. But, just as in 


the monasteries it was necessary to have a | 


special guest-house for travellers, so that they 
should not interfere with the seclusion of the 
religious, so it would seem at the rectories 
along the great roads it was necessary that 


in the | 
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there should be special provision made for the 
frequent intlux ot guests, This is the explana- 
tion of the chamber for guests at Kelvedon, 
and for the vicar’s six-stall stable at Kingston. 
A. J. KNAPTON. 
Clee Saint Margaret Vicarage, 
Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
ERGEANT AT ARMS: HOUSE OF 
COMMONS $ (clii. 442).—In_  Drake’s 
‘Hundred of Blackheath,’ pp. 80, 85, will 
be found references to William Smith of 
Greenwich, Sergeant at Arms, ob. 12 Aug. 
| 1621, and his son William Smith of Green- 
wich, Sergeant-at-Arms to Charles I, with 
pedigree and arms from the Visitations of 
Kent 1619, 1622 and 1663. 
R. Bryewam ADAMS. 


Part of one of the gaps in the list can 

be filled by Richard Powell of Ednop, o1 

Edenhope, near Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, 

who, according to the ‘ Montgomeryshire 

Collections,’ vol. xiii. and other local 

records, was Sergeant at Arms in the reign 

of Henry VIII. In the 34th year of that 
reign he had a grant of the chapel and tithes 
of Churchstoke and he served as Sheriff of 

Montgomeryshire in 1554-5. He married 

Anne, daughter of David Young, of the 

Moore, in the parish of Lydham, and left 

numerous descendants. His will is dated 

1558. 

There is a tradition in the district that 

Gen. Baden-Powell belongs to this family. 

G. Movuntrorp. 

The Wyberghs were a Cumberland and 

Westmorland family. They were connected 

with Clifton in the latter county from the 

fourteenth century William de Wybergh of 

St. Bees having married in 1365 Eleanor 
| Engayne the heiress of the manor. Clifton 

remained in the possession of the Wyberghs 

till 1919 when it was sold ta Lord Lonsdale. 

Thomas Wybergh the second son of 
Thomas Wybergh of Clifton Hall inherited 

the Brayton estates of the Lawsons on the 
death of Sir Wilfrid Lawson 10th Baronet 

in 1806. Thomas Wybergh was the nephew 

| of Sir Wilfrid’s wife Anne daughter of John 
Hartley. Thomas Wybergh assumed the 
name and arms of Lawson and died without 
issue in 1812 and was succeeded by his 
brother Wilfrid Wybergh who likewise as- 
sumed the name and arms of Lawson. 

The above may enable J. V. K. to identify 
the Thomas Wybergh, Sergeant at Arms, 
| 1709-1717, as it is quite probable that he 
| belonged to this family. 


H. Askew. 
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(LD WRITING SCHOOLS (clii. 279).— 
The Origin and Progress of Letters ’ 
Massey (London 1763) might be of 
interest to Mr. — Heat. The second 
part ‘Treating of Calligraphy’ gives ‘‘ A 
brief Account of the most celebrated English 
Penmen ”’ etc. 


by W. 


A great many writing-schools conducted 
by these masters of the quill are 
mentioned. They were not ‘‘ free schools,’ 


and may not form a proper answer to MR. 
Heau’s query. 

Massey says that 
writing and arithmetic ‘ 


John Mellis taught 
‘nigh Battlebridge, 


in St. Olave’s, Short Southwark ’’ ¢. 1588 
(p. 16). This may be the writing school of 
a. 


George Shelly was succeeded as a writing- 
master to Christ’s Hospital by one Benjamin 
Durnford—who died in 1741. (Massey p. 


135). JosEPpH E. SANDFORD. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ORTRAITS OF VOLTAIRE (clii. 387, 
446).—May I be allowed to add to what 
I have already said on p. 446, that the 
Connoisseur (October, 1921) contains another 
article on Voltaire portraits, by R. P. Bed- 
ford. The main subject of the article is a 
bust by Jean Claude Francois Joseph Rosset, 
called Dupont. This artist is said to have 
been the first to make busts of Voltaire. 
Myr. Bedford quot2s the Marquis de Villette 
to the effect that the artist went to Ferney, 
probably in 1765, and the marquis was 
present when Voltaire took off his wig and 
aliowed him to model his portrait while he 
played a game of chess. Rosset had a local 
reputation for carving in ivory. Rosset 
pere is said to have been helped in his work 
by his three sons until 1786, when he died. 
His last twelve years he spent in Paris, 
producing many portraits from his original 
models. His son Jacques Joseph who died 
in 1828 signed the ivory bust of Voltaire 
in the Museum at Chambery ‘‘ Rosset de 
Saint Claude 1796.’’ Another son Frangois 
Marie (d. 1824) made a marble bust of 
Voltaire in the Besancon Museum, and a 
son, Claude Antoine (d. 1818) is said to 
have made so many portraits of Voltaire 
that he could have drawn him blind-folded. 
The Rosset family all having multiplied 
busts of the philosopher it is not always 
possible to decide which of them is respon- 
sible for a particular work. Some can 
be attributed safely to Rosset pere. One of 


these in marble is in the town library at 
Dole, and a plaster cast of it is at Besangon. 


In 1900 another bust, also in marble, was 
exhibited in Paris, also an alabaster 
statuette. 

‘Iconographie Voltairienne’ (Paris 1879) 
will probably be of use to Mr. Hamity if 
he does not already know it. Rosset is said 
to have made an ivory portrait for Prince 
Galitzin, ambassador at the court of France, 
and the prince had the portrait copied in 
biscuit-ware at Sévres. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has a 
portrait by Rosset pure, carved in white 
marble just under 8 inches high. Another 


bust in the S$. Kensington Museum signed 
‘* Rosset ’’ is also probably by the elder 
Rosset. The S. Kensington Museum also 
contains busts by Wedgwood, perhaps copies 
from Rosset. Not the least interesting of the 
portraits mentioned in Mr.  Bedford’s 
article is 

the bust which Frederick.the Great had made 
by Meyer in his porcelain factory in Berlin in 
1774, and which he sent to Voltaire early in the 


following year. This bust, with its base in 
scribed ‘ immortaLts,’ belonged to the Marquis de 
Villette and is now the property of the ex- 


German Emperor. 
W. F. Joun TiMBReELL. 

Coddington Rectory, 

Chester. 

EDNESBURY CHURCH : HARCOURT 

MONUMENT (clii. 388).—-The visitor 
to Wednesbury Parish Church (St. Bartho- 
Icmew’s), during the last half-century at 
least, has found no trace of a monument or 
memorial to any Harcourt. According to 
Shaw’s ‘ History of Staffordshire,’ Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt was buried in Wednesbury 
Church and his monument (which has 
strangely disappeared since 1798) was below 
the altar rails, and bore the following 
inscription :—‘‘ Hic jacet Gualterus Her- 
courte, stemmate pernobilis, virtute nobiliori 
qui Dominum suum assassinatorum gladiis 
obsessum stupenda magnanimitate (etiam in 
pueritia) munivit et liberavit.”’ 

This may be translated :— ‘‘Here _ lies 
Walter Harcourt, though of noble birth he 
was yet of more noble courage, who (when 
but a youth) with marvellous valour shielded 
and freed his master when hard pressed by 
the swords of assassins.’’ 

This Harcourt was a knight and came 
from Tamworth. He married Mary Cum- 
berford, the elder sister of Thomas Cumber- 
ford, Lord of Wednesbury (1555-1597). In 
1605 Walter Harcourt, Knt., William Cum- 
berford, armiger, and others are mentioned 
in a Final Concord in respect of lands in 
Tamworth, etc. 
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In August, 1566, in anticipation of the 
marriage of William de Cumberford and 
Mary Skellington, which took place in 1567, | 
a marriage settlement was drawn up and | 
among the trustees appointed was Walter | 
Harcourt; and the properties settled therein | 
included the Manor of Wednesbury, together | 
with certain other lands and tenements in | 
Wednesbury. 

ArtHur 8. LANGLey. 

The Manse, Wednesbury. 


‘PRYAN O’LYNN’ (clii. 386, 431).—The 
’ whole of this ballad, consisting of 
seven stanzas, together with a Greek and 
a Latin version of the same, will be found 
in ‘ The Poetical Works of Edward Vaughan 
Kenealy,’ 3 vols. London, Englishman Office 
1875—79. See vol. iii. pp. 215—218. No men- 
tion is made of the author of the ballad. 

It is evidently very rare in printed form, 
not being given even in ‘Poetry and 
Legendary Ballads of the South of Ireland,’ 
Cork, 1894, pubd. in the Journal of the Cork 
Historical and Archaeological Society. 

E. SuLLIVAN. 

Reference should be made to 12 S. viii. 
378 where is a version of the song supplied 
by the late Str WittovcHBy Maycockr, fol- 
lowed by a reply from Mr. Edward Sullivan. 

The former gives as the first line, 

Bryan O‘Lynn had no coat to put on. 
while Mr. Sullivan quotes as the first line, 

Bryan O’Lynn was an Irishman born. 

He says that ‘‘the full text of the Irish 
ballad on ‘‘ Bryan O’Lynn”’ will be found 
amongst other places, at p. 215, vol. iii. of 
‘The Poetical Works of Edward V. Kenealy’ 
London 1879, accompanied by rhyming 
translations into Greek and Latin. Ap- 
parently Kenealy did the translations, as 
Mr. Sullivan says that he ‘‘ does not seem 
to mention the original author’s name.”’ 

Str WittoveHsy Maycocx took his ver- 
sjon from a penny song sheet of 186—. 

Rosert PreRPornv. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE: SUARD (clii. 

388, 431).—It is not generally known 
that the ‘‘ schoolmaster named Suard,’’ men- 
tioned by Mr. ARCHIBALD SparKE at the 
second reference, in connexion with Hart- 
ley Coleridge, was the nephew of Jean 
Baptiste Antoine Suard (b. Besancon 1734, 
d. 1817), the distinguished perpetual secre- 
tary of the French Academy, who translated 
into French Robertson’s ‘ History of Charles 
Vv.’ Jean Baptiste’s brother, who was a 
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Royalist, fled to England during the Reign 
of Terror of the French Revolution, and 
married an English lady. As a youth I 
often met an old gentleman, James Suard, 
the son of the schoolmaster Suard, at the 
Crystal Palace Saturday concerts during the 
years 1879-82. He was very fond of music, 
and both of us became very friendly with 
each other. He often spoke about his father, 
and said he had in his possession a number 
of autograph letters addressed to his father 
by the Coleridge family, the poet Words- 
worth, and Kobert Southey, and was 
anxious to meet with a competent literary 
collaborator, who could assist him in the 
task of preparing a volume for publication 
on his father’s friendship with three of the 
greatest English poets of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. After the year 1882, 
I gradually ceased going to the Crystal 
Palace concerts, having more urgent work 
on hand, and I lost sight of James Suard. 
I do not know what became of his collection 
of autograph letters. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Hartley Coleridge’s father Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge went to reside at Greta Hall in 
1800 where three years later, in 1803, 
Southey joined him. MHartley’s early years 
were passed under Southey’s care at Greta 
Hall. 

It was after he was judged to have for- 
feited his Oriel fellowship at Oxford in 1820 
that Hartley Coleridge subsequent to 1822, 
he having spent the interim in London, 
became a partner in a school at Ambleside. 
The scholastic venture failed and in 1830 
Coleridge entered into business relations 
with a Leeds publisher named F. E. Bingley 
for the production of the biographies of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire worthies. 

It is thus quite possible that 1800 is a 
misprint for 1830. 

H. Askew. 


[THE WIFE OF CHARLES KNEVET 

(exlviii, 350, 394; clii. 412)—I am 
greatly obliged for Mr. H. Askew’s further 
notes on the Knevets in connection with Lucy, 
wife of Sir Henry Gates, Knt., of Seamer. 
He can find her Royal descent given, from 
‘““an imperfect copy’ of her epitaph at 
Seamer taken from MS. Add. 5524, f. 28, 
in Nichol’s ‘ Collectanea Topog. et Geneal.’ 
vol. i. p. 396, to which I referred in my 
original query. From this it appears that 
she was daughter of Charles Knevet, whose 
mother was Jane, daur. and hr. of Hum- 
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anes (Stafford), D. of Buckingham. The 
Duke’s mother was Ann, daughter of Thomas 
of Woodstock. 

I subjoin some extracts from the will of 
Sir William Knyvet, Knt. dat. 18 Sept. 1515 
and proved 19 June 1516 (P.C.C. 18 Holder), 
which will clear up some of the points men- 
tioned by your correspondent :— 

Sir William styles himself ‘‘ son and 
heir of John Knyvet, late of Bokenham, co. 
Norfolk, Esq., cousin and heir to Sir John 
Clyfton, Kt. ’’: mentions ‘‘ my son Edward 
Knyvet ’’—‘‘ my son Charles Knyvet and 
Anne his wife”: ‘my daughter Elizabeth 
for her marriage portion ’’: ‘‘ my daughter 
Anne is married to Charles Clyfford”’: 
‘the manor of Crandways Wyght, co. Nor- 
folk to remain to the heirs of Thomas 
Knyvet, Knt., in default to my right 
heirs ’’: ‘* Alienore late the wife of my son 
Edmund Knyvet hath the manor of Hil- 
burghworth for her life upon condition that 
she should pay unto Sir Knyvet her son 
£20 yearly during my life.” 

Sir William had three wives and by the 
first, Alice, dr. of Ld. Grey of Ruthyn, had 
Edmund his son and hr., who married 
Eleanor Tyrrell and died v. p. leaving a son 
Sir Thomas, the husband of Lady Muriella 
Howard By his second wife, Lady Jane 
Stafford, Sir William was father of Edward 
and Charles. 

My difficulty is to identify Ann, the wife 
of Charles; and so far I have not succeeded 
in doing so. Her will as ‘“‘ Ann Syble late 
wife of Charles Knevet Esq.,’’ dat. 15 Jan., 
1561, was witnessed by Sir Henry Gayt 
and Dame Lucie his wife and proved by Sir 
Henry 10 Mar. 1561 (York Reg. xvii. 2). 
She mentions a son William Knevet, and 
his daughter, a minor: her own daughter 
Lucy, wife of Sir Henry Gayt; another 
daughter Ellen: and also her daughter Anne 
Robertson referred to by your correspondent. 
She appoints as supervisor one William 
Lacye als. Barkley, then under 21; and this 
lends some support to the theory that she 
was identical with Ann, daur. and heir of 
Sir Walter Lacye, Knt., wife of Charles 
Knevett of . .. in co. Warwick, mentioned 
in the Visitation of Norfolk (Harl. MS. 
1552) : but I can find no confirmation of the 
statement. Another possible parentage, viz., 
that she was daur. of Sir John-Calthrop, 
Knt. and widow of John Crane, is referred 
to in my query at exlviii. 350. 

Any information about this lady would 


be most acceptable. Jouw Consus. 


JuLy 2, 1927. 


EGAL CIRCUMLOC UTION (clii. 406, 

445).—To a legal reader, the report 
means that the Corporation of Woolwich 
(objecting to the disallowance by the auditor 
of certain payments) had applied to the 
Divisional Court for an order (or ‘‘ rule’’) 
allowing a special form of summons (called 
a writ of certiorart which could not be 
issued without leave) to be issued, com- 
manding the auditor to show cause to the 
Court why he should not be ordered to allow 
the payments. If that Court, after hearing 
him, had thought he was wrong, they would 
have made the order effective, but they 
agreed with his views and so ‘ discharged 
the rule,” i.e., refused to make it effective 
(‘‘ absolute’’). The Court of Appeal dis- 
missed the Corporation’s appeal from this 
decision and so did the House of Lords. 
Thus the auditor sustained his disallowances, 
I do not think the report can be described 
as an example of circumlocution. It seems 
remarkably compendious and concise. 

R. 8S. B. 

“IRKBY MALHAM: INSCRIPTION 

(clii. 441).—The carving clearly signifies 
S[anc]t{a] M[{aria] Rfegina]. The Virgin’s 


monogram is not rare. For an excellent 
reproduction sea Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral Mont- 
ments’ (vol ii., often bound as vol. iii. 


plate Ixxii), Can it be a memorial relic 
of the alienation referred to; as if the Abbey 
then set its mark on the new acquisition? 


V. K. 


LLUSIONS IN STEVENSON (clii. 370, 
428).—1. A street called the New Cut 
is quite near to Waterloo Station where Mr. 
Pitman took away the wrong box (or barrel). 
An interesting letter from Stevenson to 
James Payn (2 Jan. 1886), was offered 
for sale by a London firm in 1918, respect- 
ing ‘The Brown Box,’ 

The hospital was a point in my tale; but 
there is a house on each side; is that No. 11? 
aes Everything in the Dynamiter is not 
true, but the story of the Brown Box is, in 
almost every particular. 

J. ARDAGH. 

3. The quotation is from Milton’s des- 
cription of Dalila’s arrival in ‘ Samson 
Agonistes,’ 

Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 
lines 713-716. 

* Gadire” is Gades (Cadiz), “isles of 
Javan ’’=‘‘ isles of Greece.’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 
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The Library. 


Plays and Masques at Court, 1558—1642. By 
Mary Susan Steele. (Yale University Press: 
London, Humphrey Milford. 18s. net). 
RIMARILY a reference book, and by the 

nature of the case, not presenting any- 





‘thing much that is actually new, this careful 


compilation has and deserves its place in our 
array of apparatus for the understanding of 
Elizabethan and Stuart drama. No one before 
had put together quite this material and for 
this whole period. A “ court performance” is 
taken to mean any dramatic representation 
before the sovereign or other members of the 
royal family wheresoever given, excluding, how- 
ever, mere shows and pageants. After the 
chronological list which forms the bulk of the 
hook come a list of the principal works cited, an 
index of authors, and an index of titles, to 
which we wish Dr. Steele had seen fit to add 
an index of the several places in which the 
plays and masques were performed, for to this, 
too, belong interesting considerations. White- 
hall is, naturally, the main theatre. Of the 
dozen occasions or so when a play of Shake- 
speare’s was put on at Court under James I 
and Charles I, Whitehall—Banqueting House 
or Great Hall or Cockpit—was always the 
scene. For the two or three plays of his con- 
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jectured to have been acted before Elizabeth, | 


however, the players went to Hampton Court, 
to Greenwich and to Windsor. Hampton Court 
in Elizabeth’s day, if it does not vie with 
Whitehall in the point of a crowded theatrical 
history, makes no bad second. 


17 





The playwright whose work was most in 
request at Court during this time was Ben 
Jonson, after him Beaumont and Fletcher. 
In 1637 there was a Court performance of ‘ The 
Cid’ in Joseph Rutter’s translation. Occa- 
sionally plays were such as, not without reason, 
to wound the susceptibilities of ambassadors, 
as when in 1622 the Cambridge people enter- 
tained James I with Hacket’s play, ‘ Loyola,’ 
or when, in 1558/9, at Westminster, there was 
enacted a farce in which crows appeared in the 
habits of Cardinals, asses in those of Bishops, 
and wolves in those of Abbots. Note of this 
was found in the Calendars of Venetian State 
Papers, and Dr, Steele has gleaned several 
other interesting particulars from printed 
sources of this kind. Her Preface gives a 
good, concise account of the original sources, 
and of earlier work on all this material. 


The Founders of Seismology. By Charles 
Davison. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net.). 

EISMOLOGY resembles astronomy and 
physics in having the history of its pro- 
gress connected with personalities of worth and 
charm apart from their genius and their scien- 
tific achievement. Dr. Davison lets these per- 
sonal qualities through, even though he is 
mainly occupied with detail and final outcome 
of the work of the several founders of seis- 
mology. One of the most attractive of them all 
is the eighteenth century John Michell, fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and professor of 
geology in that university, who lectured not 


| only on mathematics but likewise on Greek and 


| 
Those were cheerful days when not only were | 


Twelfth Night and Shrove tide, neglected by us, 


chserved as occasions of merriment, but Sun- | 


day, too, was held to be a good day for enjoy- 
ing a play. Perhaps some people—but it was 
not the Court—pushed the liberty of _ the 


theatre rather far, as, for instance, the Cam- | *” : : A. : 
cise of mental power of a high order. 


bridge authorities did when Elizabeth visited 
them in 1564—and what must they do but 
turn King’s College Chapel into a playhouse 
and act Plautus there before her on a Sunday 
evening after evening prayer, and other plays 
on the following nights. Students of Hliza- 
bethan drama know all about this, yet will not 
be sorry to see the pertinent sources quoted. 
Oxford, with Christ Church Hall, had no need 
for recourse to doubtful proceedings in the way 
of transforming any chapel, when Elizabeth 
descended upon them in 1566 and after a week’s 
stay among them left the scholars in ecstasies 
of loyalty. i 
the dramatic representation in his honour took 
place in the Hall of Trinity College. His first 
visit was the occasion when, to the infuriation 
of Oxford and the hearty amusement of the 
King, Ruggle’s Latin comedy, ‘ Ignoramus,’ was 


When James I visited Cambridge | 


produced—such a good comedy in his eyes that | 


having heard it in March and not being able 
to persuade the actors to come to Court he 


went back to Cambridge in May to see it over | 0 0 ; f 
‘ made, his annual lists and regional memoirs. 


again. 


Hebrew. When marriage separated him from 
Cambridge he retired to a country living near 
Winchester first, then at Havant, then at 
Thornhill in Yorkshire, where he died. He was 
an excellent parish priest and a good neigh- 
bour, and in spite of all the parochial and 
social demands upon him found time and 
energy to carry on scientific work of the first 
importance, requiring, too, the patient —- 

is 
contributions of permanent value to the science 
of seismology Dr. Davison takes to be his dis- 
tinction between the phenomena accompanying 
an earthquake which are essential to it an 
those which are not; his attempt to give a con- 
sistent theory of the origin of earthquakes, in 
which he appears to have hit the truth in his 
account of earthquake-sounds and of seismic 
sea-waves; and lastly the two methods he 
devised—overlooked since his day, and then 
re-invented—-for determining the position of 
the epicentre. 

The next important worker is Alexis Perrey, 
son of a forest-ranger on the Haute-Marne, 
who worked for thirty years at Dijon, as pro- 
fessor of mathematics and director of the 
municipal observatory. He contributed little 
to positive knowledge, though he put forward 
suggestions for new terms in the science, and 
a theory concerning lunar periodicity in earth- 
quakes which was a good deal discussed; his 
claim to recognition rests on the records he 
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Still more noteworthy was his contemporary 
Robert Mallet, a Dublin man whose prin- 
cipal work for the earlier years of his 
life was engineering. At about thirty- 
five years of age, while he 


diagram in Lyell’ s ‘Principles’ of the two 

illars which had had their upper parts twisted, 

but not overthrown, in an earthquake. He per- 
ceived that the explanation given of this was 
incorrect; and he perceived what was the right 
explanation, and thence went on to a general 
consideration of the dynamics of earthquakes, 
which he embodied in a memoir, to be regarded, 
as Dr. Davison says, whatever its imperfec- 
tions, ‘as one of the chief foundation-stones of 
seismology as a science.” This was followed up 


by several studies of earthquake-phenomena, the | 
Neapolitan | 


last of which, discussing the great 
earthquake of 1857, is the first scientific investi- 
gation of its kind. Besides this, we owe to 
Mallet the invention of several terms now in 
use—among them “ seismology ’’ itself; the 
statement of the laws that govern the distribu- 
tion of earthquakes in time and space; and a 
determining influence upon the whole point of 
view by which the methods of the study were 
in those early days controlled. 


From him and some notes on his successors | 


we pass to a chapter on the study of earth- 
quakes in Italy—the work that is, of Palmieri 
and Bertelli, of De Rossi, Mercalli and Tac- 
chini. This is, naturally, buc a summary 
chapter; Dr. Davison, however, writes well, 
and what he is forced to compress does not 
thereby lose life and colour. 
rendered by the Italian seismologists is their 


impressive series of earthquake investigations, | 


with the erection of the first observatory for 
seismological purposes, and the invention of 
the first sensitive recording instrument. The 
seismological work of Central Europe has 
achieved most in the way of making out con- 
nexion between earthquakes and the structure 
of the earth’s crust, and establishing the pos- 
sibility of multiple origin for some earthquakes. 
To these workers, too, are owing the construc- 
tion of isoseismal lines and the determination 
of the epicentre by means of them, as well as 
the use of time-records in determining the 
depth of the focus. The seismologists of the 
United States have done brilliant work in the 
study of special earthquakes, and also in the 
compilation of earthquake-catalogues for spe- 
cial districts. 

We come next to Montessus de Ballore, the 
great French seismologist, who, after a mili- 
tary training side by side with Marshal Foch, 

was sent as a young captain of artillery to 
a Salvador, and there began the pursuit of 
his lite hy studying earthquakes in his leisure 
hours. The immensity of his 1 
ishing. He has left, unpublished but accessible 
to students, a catalogue of 171.434 earthquakes. 
His ‘ Géographie Séismologique’ of 1906. was 
followed in 1907 by ‘ La Science Séiemologique ’; 
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was building a | 
railway station, his notice was caught by the | 


; Committee. 


The great service | 


labours is aston- | 
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in 1917 he published a text-book ‘ La Séis- 
mologie Moderne’ and towards the close of his 
life, ‘he turned in another direction and pro- 
duced a number of historical essays besides the 
work of his vast bibliography of seismology. It 
must increase astonishment to recollect that to 
all the work we have mentioned, and numerous 
memoirs besides, must be added no inconsider- 
able amount of work in the way of criticism 
of other seismologists. 

The two closing chapters of the book are 
devoted respectively to John Milne and to Fusa- 
kichi Omori. In both of these we reach a new 
stage in seismological study, which has as one 
main characteristic more definite and active 
co-operation among seismologists, and as ano- 
ther, the prominence of their interest in Japan. 
Milne was the founder of the Seismological 
Society of Japan, for which he justly claimed 
that it marked an epoch in the history of the 
science. It was formed in 1880 and continued 
its work till 1892, in which year, upon the well- 
ge petition of Baron’ Kikuchi, was 
formed the Imperial Earthquake Investigation 
Of this Fusakichi Omori was pres- 
ident from 1897 to 1923. In the late summer of 
1923 he was returning home from Australia, 
his health on the journey steadily declinin 
he arrived at Tokyo just after the great earth. 
quake and fire of Sept. 1, and died there in the 
University Hospital, on Nov. 8, having received 
a day or two before his death the highest order 
of tbe Sacred Treasure. The lives of these two 
great seismologists bring before the reader a 
perfectly staggering amount of work accom- 
plished, whether we consider the range of their 
researches, or the bulk of their output, the im- 
mensity of the mere records of fact, or again the 
importance of their total achiev ement—par- 
ticularly where Omori is concerned. This is, 
indeed, an admirable book. 


CORRIGENDA. 

At clii. 442, col. 1, 1. 25 of article ‘ Sergeant 
at arms, House of Commons’ for “ Getwyn 
read Gethyn; and at l. 3 from foot of same 
column for “‘ Guinstone”’ read Grimstune. 


Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


publication. 

Mr. Wo. STH. —‘ Subscribam ’ * is, “1 will 
subscribe ” or “put my signature” (to the 
document in question). Future of subscribo. 

Mr. A. S. Lewis.—List of portraits of Vol- 


taire forwarded to Mr. Hamttt, of Chicago. 


The Publisher will be pleased Pe forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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